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THE MISSION OF ENGLAND. 


PHILOSOPHERS tell us—and, doubtless, it is true—that not 
one particle of the original matter of creation has been, or 
ever will be, by any possibility, lost. So that such words as 
consumption, destruction, annihilation, have in reality no 
force, but that all such affections of matter as were formerly 
designated by these words, are mere changes of form. 

Well! well! so be it. Innovation is the order of the day. 
We are all crying, progress! progress! and progress presup- 
poses change. And indeed, as we cannot be confined to the 
thoughts of our grandfathers, I do not see the reason that we 
should be confined to their words. 

The indestructibility of matter is accidental, and its 
changes incessant. But the great laws of nature, or of God, 
just as you will, are necessarily indestructible, and they 
never change. 

Among these great laws we find that of Hconomy—the 
law by which there is nothing wasting, neither in the physi- 
cal nor in the moral universe. Each thought, each particle 
VOL. xxIv.—19 
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of matter, each thing has its mission, and moreover, when 
that mission is performed, it is neither destroyed nor permit- 
ted to lie in idleness, but takes a new form, and is ready for 
a new work. The philosophers are right. God is infinitely 
wise. He will destroy nothing that is useful. But, as we 
have just seen, every thing is useful. Therefore He will 
destroy nothing, 

This leads us to the observation that every community of 
men, every nation, every governmental organization which 
has been changed, had its mission, and every form now in 
existence has its mission. Hence, we conclude that England 
is at present performing her mission, or a part of it. It is 
my intention in this article to speak my views concerning 
this mission. 

First. We conclude from the infinite wisdom and unvary- 
ing beneficence of God, the Ruler of the universe, that this 
mission, whatever it may be, is conducive to the ultimate 
good of mankind. Thus far we may proceed by deduction; 
after this we depend entirely upon an impartial, careful, and 
exhaustive analysis of England herself, as regards her past, 
her present, and her probable future. The space allotted 
does not admit of our following out this analysis here. It is 
my purpose, therefore, to give only the results which such 
an analysis has left in my mind. 

It seems to me, then, that up to the seventeenth century, 
the work of England was that of a conservatory or nursery. 
Since then she has been transplanting. For a thousand 
years previous to this she was developing a leading race— 
the Anglo-Saxon—which has no equal on the face of the’ 
earth. She has been developing a form of government the 
most perfect of its kind. She has been developing a litera- 
ture which, for richness of thought, purity of style, and 
intrinsic value of subject matter, is unequalled. She has 
been a friend to the friendless, a refuge to the oppressed, an 
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immovable bulwark standing between the inalienable rights 
of mankind and the encroachments of the Papal supremacy 
of Rome; the absolutism and inquisition of Spain, and the 
military despotisms of the continental empires generally. 
She has ever been a refuge for Liberty, when she fled 
shrieking and bleeding from other climes. What man can 
look at this spectacle without feeling a perfect glow of 
enthusiasm? Oh! what a glorious champion for man! A 
perfect salamander safe, packed full of the priceless treasures 
of humanity, she has withstood the action of fire, water, 
hammer, and chisel, the wear and tear of time, the folly of 
man, the machinations of scheming enemies, the wheedling 
of hypocritical parasites, the threats, the curses, and the 
blows of the united enemies of mankind. Spanish armadas 
and Pope’s bulls alike fell harmless upon her. All the 
powers of darkness could not rob her of these treasures. 
She never relaxed her grasp for a single moment, and every 
lover of mankind must say, may the God of right bless old 
England for her fortitude and her constancy. 

But for what purpose has God garnered all these treasures 
in this little island? That they may decay through sheer 
disuse? Is our God a God of little things, and not of great 
also? Has he planted this fountain of living waters within 
the narrow limits of this little island, out of the reach of the 
burning mouths and parched lips of the bulk of mankind, in 
order that they may be tortured by unavailing longings for 
a cooling draught? No! behold, in the far West rises, 
before the astounded vision of all Europe, a new continent— 
a continent of unparalleled resources; a continent where God 
has decreed that the human race shall take a gigantic stride 
in its destined progress; where Liberty shall rest her wearied 
limbs in undisturbed repose; where the outraged conscience 
of man shall at last be left untrammelled. 

But, behold, this country is a vast wilderness, in the pos- 
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session of rude savages. How shall this mighty change be 
wrought? Where will God find a race fit to develope these 
exhaustless resources? What race so fit as the Anglo- 
Saxons, with their unequalled boldness and enterprise, their 
fortitude and their indomitable energy? God takes the rare 
plant of human progress from its nursery in England, where 
its growth has been checked by ideas social, political, and 
religious, which belong to another age—such as union of 
Church and State, kingship and orders of nobility—and 
transplants it in the mellowed soil and favored clime of 
America. But to harbor and develope this race was not all 
of England’s mission. To be sure, it was necessary that we 
should have this race, but it was also necessary that our 
institutions, political, religious, and social, should be in 
advance of the old nations. Our forefathers, in framing for 
us a government, advanced, but England furnished them the 
type. We have the old English common law, her glorious 
Magna Charta, and right of trial by jury. We have retained 
the gems, got rid of the spurious, and advanced the whole 
structure of English government and English society. Here 
the true mission of England stands revealed. 

But her mission is not yet ended. Besides the civilizing 
and christianizing influences which she must continue to 
exert upon all the colonies, still under her jurisdiction, she 
has yet a peculiar work. 

The American people are composed of a mixture of many 
races, but as yet the Anglo-Saxon has predominated. It 
must still continue to predominate. It must be the frame- 
work of the organization. When America shall have 
become densely populated, the influence of the Saxons must 
still be manifest, must still predominate. This can only be 
done in one way. The inhabitants of England must con- 
Stantly emigrate to this country in large numbers. Prof. 
Guyot says, “life is an exchange of relations.” If so, this 
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emigration will go on. The broad fields of America are 
crying out for laborers to come to the wasting harvests. 
The population of England is already a burden ‘greater than 
she can bear. We want strong, hearty, well-developed men. 
England, and indeed all Europe, wants bread. The exchange 
is inevitable. England shall preserve the high tone, the 
vigor, and preéminence of our race. We will feed her 
starving millions. 





THE CHAMOIS HUNT. 





Clear was the night, the air was still, 
Covered with snow was vale and hill, 

" The stars o’erhead were sprinkling light, 
The moon was beaming clear and bright, 
The rocks, across the glistening snow, 
Threw out their shadows long and low; 
Nothing was heard, save rushing brook, 
Which foamed and gurgled as it took 
Its tiny leaps from stone to stone, 

Singing its bubbling song alone. 

Within a little sheltered dell, 
Safe from the blustering winds that swell 
Around the Alpine Mountains’ base, 
Where glaciers after glaciers chase, 
Where the wild eagles proudly soar, 
Where tumbling avalanches roar; 
Upon this safe, secluded spot, 
Stood the bold chamois-hunter’s cot. 
Within, the fire blazed warm and bright, 
Scattering the sparks, and shedding light, 
Revealing walls and ceiling low, 
Where hung the hunter’s spear and bow. 
Three stalwart men, whose sturdy forms 

Had braved the mountains’ fiercest storms; 

Whose eagle ken could quickly spy 

The chamois crouching far or nigh ; 
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Assembled were, within this place, 
Accoutred for a nightly chase. 

Gaylord, the hunter, then outspoke, 
Merry and clear his gay voice broke, 
(While stringing back his trusty bow, 
Whose shafts had laid the chamois low:) 

“The moon is climbing Gothard’s brow, 
The stars are shedding light enow, 
Come, comrades, let us haste away 
Before the evening break to day; 

Look to your sandals; tie them tight; 
See that your staves are pointed right; 
For ere we reach this cot again, 

We’ll traverse many a slippery glen.” 

The hunters rose in merry mood, 

But ere they left, partook of food— 
Fresh venison from neighboring nook, 
And troutlets from the purling brook, 
Cakes baked upon the glowing coals, 
And chamois-milk from earthen bowls. 

Kissing his sleeping girl and boy, 

And folding to his breast with joy, 
Her who, in sickness and in health, 
Had been his dear, his only wealth, 
Gaylord arose, put on fresh logs, 
And whistling shrilly for the dogs, 
Merry departed from his home, 

Over the glistening snow to roam. 

Along the mountains’ rugged base, 
With fearless hearts and rapid pace— 
Singing the triumphs of their land ; 

Of Tell, who broke the tyrant’s band ; 
How Winkleried, without a sigh, 

Had yielded life at Freedom’s cry. 

The hunters whiled away the time, 

With quips, and jests, and rustic rhyme. 

At length they reach Arveiron’s brink, 
And tired, by walking, stoop to drink; 
While in the stream, their thirst to sate, 
The hounds their masters imitate. 
Onward they wend their weary way 
To where the watchful chamois lay, 
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Till, climbing up a rising mound, 

They view the stag with sportive bound, 

Chasing his mate; while fading night 

Announces soon returning light. 

Then, from the quiver at his side, 

The sportsman drew an arrow tried, 

Which humming, on its way, was sent, 

And in the quarry’s heart was spent. 

E’en while the twanging sinew rang, 

Wounded to death, the chamois sprang 

To where a boulder overhung 

A chasm, into which he flung, 

With headlong leap, his noble form, 

Unbent, till then, by mountain storm. 
Loosing the dogs upon the prey, 

The hunters hurry up the way, 

And clambering on the frozen road, 

The mountaineers in silence strode, 

Until they reach the rocky height 

Where the brave stag was lost to sight. 

Gazing adown the chasm deep, 

Lying, upon a rugged heap 

Of rock projecting, on his side, 

The stricken deer they quickly spied. 

With rope around his gallant chest, 

Gaylord they lower with eager zest, 

Praising the fate by which they’d won 

Their game when morn had scarce begun. 

And hoping, ere another day, 

Homeward to wend their toilsome way. 
At last he gains the jutting crag, 

Where wounded lay the noble stag, 

Then drawing from his leathern belt 

His gleaming knife, one blow he dealt. 

Smitten with pain, the chamois sprung, 

And leaping forward, fiercely flung 

Into the chasm, dark and deep, 

His foeman, from the giddy steep. 

Headlong the hunter tottering fell, 

Uttering, in fear, one dying yell, 

Which echoed up the rocky pass, 

Till at the foot, a mangled mass, 
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Covered with blood, the hunter lay, 
Silent upon the stony way. 
The hunters heard the piercing cry, 


' And gazing, saw their comrade lie 


Stretched on the ground, with broken limb, 
And quickly haste to rescue him. 
Swiftly descending on the rope, 

Silent and shorn of every hope, 

The fellow-hunter reached the dell 

In which the noble Gaylord fell. 

With gentle hand beneath his head, 

He raised the body of the dead, 

And then around his gallant breast 
The leathern rope he tightly pressed. 
Slowly they pass the fatal crag, 

Where stiffened lay the breathless stag, 
And soon upon the mountain top, 

The twain, in silence, sadly stop. 

Quiet and slow they journey back, 
Along the well-known mountain track ; 
And where, that morning, three had walked, 
There only two in sorrow talked. 

And now they near the cottage door 

Of him whose tongue will speak no more; 

No more in joy his children meet, 

No more his wife with kisses greet. 

Around that form so loved and dear, 

The children shed the childish tear; 

But ah! what pen would dare assay 

To tell the mother’s grief that day. 

On his cold brow her hand she laid, 

And then to Heaven in meekness prayed : 
‘Father above! eternal Son!” 

She murmured, “may thy will be done ; 

But oh! we pray thee, give us grace 

Again to meet before thy face!” 

On Sabbath, to the burial-ground 
The peasants flocked, for miles around ; 
And e’en the children stopped their play, 
And walked in silence on that day. 

The village pastor, at the grave, 
Pointed to Him who came to save 
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Sinners, in pain and bondage kept, 
And take them where they never wept: 
The city at whose pearly gates 
The Angel of the Covenant waits, 
And welcomes to the streets of gold, 
The ransomed for the Saviour’s fold. 

The friends and neighbors one last look, 
With sighs and weeping, sadly took ; 
Then lowered the body in the ground, 
To rest until the trumpet’s sound 
Shall call the blest from land and sea, 
To reign through all eternity. 

TARTAN, 
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MAN AN ASPIRANT. 





When the inspired psalmist penned the sublime declara- 
tion, “We are fearfully and wonderfully made,” he but 
placed before us a truth which will stand the test of all expe- 
rience; and which each one of us, after having looked into 
our mysterious mechanism, both of body and mind, must 
fully endorse. The secret and harmonious working of every 
portion of the physical machinery; the subtle and imper- 
ceptible thread which constitutes the bond of union between 
body and spirit; the influence of the deeply implanted affec- 
tions; the action of the imperative will; the effective opera- 
tion of the passions, and the persuasive monitions of an 
enthroned conscience—all tend to make man the greatest of 
wonders to himself, and, denying him an entrance into their 
inner sanctuary, bid him stand without in silent admiration. 
Among these strong and controlling passions which our 
Creator has made to form an important part in the composi- 
tion of our being, none exerts a wider influence, or gives 
more shape to our characters, than that of esteem, This seed 
VOL. XxIv.—20 
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is firmly lodged in the soul; and as it expands and germi- 
nates, so the desire of something higher becomes more 
intense. 

Every man is a convincing testimonial to the fact, that life 
is a development, made up of successive growths, and 
enkindled with longings after exaltation. True it is, that 
this deeply-imbedded germ will choose diverse directions in 
its expansion; that the aspirations of one mind will run in a 
channel as far as possible unlike that of another; yet there 
is burning within the same essential principle, and each is 
alike vivified by a kindred impulse. Man, if he would, 
cannot easily rid himself of these whisperings within, ever 
urging him onward and upward; and it is only when, with a 
suicidal hand, he has blunted and deadened every keen 
sensibility which his Maker placed in his bosom, that he 
arrives at that awful position in which reason seems to’ have 
taken her departure, and each brutish passion unites in 
dragging him downward to destruction. 

Especially in youth does aspiration glow in its strongest 
light, and the cravings of the mind which is not fully 
matured, are to a great degree indefinite, and far beyond the 
limit of realization. It is then that an unrestrained imagina- 
tion gives birth to a thousand fanciful pictures of the future, 
which appear to be indeed the portraitures of stern realities. 
Hence disappointment and discouragement are wont for a 
time to take possession of the soul, and chill the glowing 
flame of excessive ardor. The morning of life seems to them 
to betoken, by its lowering clouds, a dreary day. They 
realize, in the depths of their heart, the truth of the poet’s 
strain: 


“Hard are life’s early steps; and but that youth is buoyant, confident, 
And strong in hope, men would behold the threshold, and despair.” 


I suppose that there is nothing which acts more as a check 
to those desirous of distinction, than the thought that all 
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great men have been geniuses; that all those who have 
caused the multitude to bow before their superior excellence, 
have been possessed of a certain gift—an endowment of 
Nature—by which they were enabled, without any special 
struggle or discipline, at once to ascend almost any eminence 
they fancied. This reflection, however, is a fatal one; and if 
we examine closely the records of the past, or look around 
us in our own day, doubtless we will find it the exception, 
and not the rule. Often, when the world has been as it were 
in a temporary slumber, and seemed to be enjoying a sort of 
dreamy repose; when the old actors on life’s stage had 
played each their respective parts, suddenly we are called 
upon to witness a new performer; and marking with amaze- 
ment his success and skill, we exclaim, Behold a Genius!—one 
of nature’s favored children. Now I ask, what know we of 
the early life of that person? What of the dark and dreary 
hours in his younger days, when obstacles, rugged and full 
of despair, stood up at every step? What of those periods 
alternately hopeful and discouraging? What of the fierce 
conflict waged between the demon, “Failure,” and “Never 
give up”? In having subdued these opponents lies his glory. 
Energy of purpose was the pure elixir, deep draughts of 
which enabled him to breast every adversary. We say, 
then, that he is a genius, so to speak, of his own composi- 
tion. He has taken the mind, placed by God at his disposal, 
and disciplined it so as to become a blessing to the world. 
We are far from asserting that genius does not exist; that 
God has not given to some, one talent, and to others, ten; 
for this would be unnatural and untrue. But we say, that 
those in whom this legacy of Nature sits enthroned, will be 
found to constitute the exception, rather than the rule— 
of course limiting the application of the statement to men of 
eminence. 

The pure and heaven-born spirit of industry will alone 
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enable us to tread with firm step the length and breadth of 
that grand highway, opened up before us by our Maker. Of 
what avail will be our genius, unless there be a motive power 
brought to bear upon it; unless along the cold and heavy 
wire the fiery current of electricity be made to pass; unless, 
in the great workshop of the mind, the machinery be put 
into operation? As well place before us for admiration the 
rough and unchiselled marble to represent a departed hero, 
as to give to the world a genius without any propelling prin- 
ciple. 

The brightest luminaries of history have been what we 
call self-made men; men who have nursed the little spark of 
intellect within, until it has burst out into a brilliant flame; 
who have, by dint of their determined wills, put out of the 
way every opposing force, and made their march to honor a 
gradual but triumphant one. The genius of these, if indeed 
they possessed any, is happily defined by the sage of Boston, 
“To believe your own thought—to believe that what is true 
for you in your private heart is true for all men—that is 
genius.” Those men, in whose minds, as in a mint, thoughts 
have been coined pregnant with beauty and truth, and who, 
instead of permitting them to lie passive, have shaped them, 
as it were, into a visible embodiment before the world, have 
been emphatically the pioneers in progress, the powerful 
magnets under whose influence humanity itself has been 
attracted. Many again are apt to be disheartened in the 
beginning of life’s struggle, from the simple fact that they 
take upon themselves a task by far too laborious. All the 
spirits and buoyancy of youthful impulse incite them on at a 
rate much faster than beneficial. As Draco was smothered 
by the garments heaped upon him to his honor, so this class 
of individuals perish by breathing an atmosphere composed 
of naught but the pure oxygen. Many a mind that would 
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have become distinguished and conspicuous, has been ren- 
dered useless, by striving to grasp the result of something 
desired, without stopping to employ the legitimate means. 
Their motto has been to go ahead, without being persuaded 
whether the course were right or wrong. They forget the 
fact that deliberate thought is the parent of all-wise action. 
Now, if we unite to this spirit of progress, of which Young 
America may be proud, the ascertaining by reflection what 
is the best direction it should take, then we have the great 
bulwark of a nation’s strength, the central and supporting 
pillar of a nation’s success. Let one, at the very commence- 
ment of the conflict, be possessed of a spirit of advance 
which will acknowledge no retreat, and also of a judgment 
which will rightly guide that advancement, and be assured 
that his career will ever be marked by victory. 

But, notwithstanding these hinderances, which in reality 
form no permanent obstacle to the devoted aspirant, how 
much is there to encourage and gladden the heart? How 
many influences are there at work in favor of those who 
would rise in creation’s scale? God has implanted in the 
soul a principle which can never be satisfied, but is ever 
reaching after that not yet within its grasp—a consciousness 
that will not allow us to be at peace. Our Creator, however, 
has not endowed us with these immortal yearnings, merely 
that, like the vultures upon Prometheus, they should tor- 
ment and torture us, but has placed before us objects and 
realities which require our best efforts to reach. The diffi- 
culty is not in the fact that we have no exalted prize and 
standard, but only in our failing to attain to them; and 
though this desire of the soul is insatiable, yet it can ina 
measure be appeased by coming up to the mark which 
Providence has made accessible. Each man has his par- 
ticular sphere, and as he fulfils the duties incumbent upon 
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him in that position, so does he accomplish the design of his 
creation. It has been well said that our Maker would never 
create a man always to be in a deformed and stooping condi- 
tion, and then rebuke him for not standing upright. On the 
contrary, we ever find true the old proverb, “The back is 
shaped to the burden.” 

Appropriateness is one of the laws of Nature. There can 
be found, however, a certain class of men who are always 
aspiring, but never trouble themselves by making a single 
exertion to effect any result. They seem to be a sort of 
people living in mid-air, engaged in building beautiful and 
imaginary castles. They assume to themselves, as it were, 
the divine prerogative, and take it for granted that when 
they command, “Let there be light,” instantly light will be. 
They put forth desire, and expect that by the wave of some 
magic wand it will be accomplished; but, to their remorse, 
they find that the reward is to him alone who, having by his 
diligence scaled one height, reaches still higher to another, 
until the bud of hope blossoms into a glorious fruition. Let 
us, then, in obedience to that call from within which would 
bid us “go up higher,” ever be dissatisfied with present 
attainment, and pass on to that which is still above and 
beyond. If distinguishing talent be ours, let us thank the 
Great Benefactor, and improve it; if but the common mind, 
let us strive with far greater energy to express our gratitude 
by enriching it. Let us cheerfully accept every responsi- 
bility, and by being urgent in the cause of God and human- 
ity, each at the close of life’s day merit the approving 
plaudit. 


“A combination and a form indeed, 
Where very God did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a Man.” 


DUKE. 
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Envy. 





ENVY. 

In the halls of ancient art hang two paintings, and although 
ages have passed since they were sketched by the hand of a 
deformed slave, they have as yet lost none of their lustre or 
beauty. On the contrary, each succeeding period of time 
seems to swell the crowd of their admirers, while from the 
bright eyes of innocent childhood, as well as the critical 
spectacles of old age, come glances of approval and delight. 

The first of these masterpieces represents a rustic scene. 
Before a manger well filled with golden grain and fragrant 
hay, two quiet horses are feeding; while in the foreground, 
the malicious barking of an angry cur disturbs the harmony 
of the scene. Amid this noise and worry, the countenances 
of the noble animals wear a look of serious pity and calm 
serenity. In fact, so speaking is the picture, they almost 
seem to say, “ What a miserable cur is this, who can neither 
eat corn himself, nor will he allow those to eat it who can.” 

The second picture is still more remarkable, being the 
representation of a sleek old fox contemplating the purple 
grapes which hang in rich clusters on a neighboring vine, 
who, while his eyes sparkle with intense desire, and his 
mouth waters with expectant appetite, is nevertheless heard 
to growl out, “Sour grapes!” 

Now, both of these allegorical pictures, which we have 
culled from ancient literature, gimply resetting them in a new 
frame, teach us an important principle, and show forth, in 
pointed satire, one of the meanest and most unsightly ele- 
ments of human character. Envy and its natural offspring, 
a spirit of detraction, are perhaps the most unpardonable and 
yet most widely diffused motives that move the human will. 
Few, indeed, are without a moiety of this blackening virus; 
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while a majority of characters seem built on no other princi- 
ple. Men sometimes speak of motives to envy, but herein 
do we think that it differs from other human passions, in that 
it has no real motive, or rather is itself a motive compelling 
us to do things which, when we see in others, we heartily 
despise. 

We may say that men envy because they do not possess, 
and that they detract from the beauty of that which they 
cannot possess, through feelings of selfishness which we 
cannot describe. Still, this exhibits no outward motive, for 
in detracting, the detracter acquires nothing. Nor does this 
conduct bring the desired object any nearer the possession of 
the envious man. He is probably well aware that his con- 
duct, if discovered, will drive him from the society of all 
just and generous men, and he doubtless already feels within 
the gnawings of a guilty and abused conscience. We there- 
fore must put this envy down as a mental disease, a sort of 
mania of the mind, for which we can as yet suggest no 
reason. For as the body is often afflicted with complaints 
to which we can ascribe no cause, so, no doubt, the mind 
may be diseased when we can see no apparent reason. 

Envy properly means to hate another for excellence or 
success; also, pain and vexation at another's good; yet 
another shade of meaning, and a very important one, may 
be brought out by observing its derivation, being from the 
Latin invideo, to look against, and hence to be unfavorable 
toward an object, or to be in a sense prejudiced. “None are 
so blind as those who refuse tg see;” and thus frequently the 
spirit of envy darkens the minds of -men until they are 
literally blind to the beautiful and touching. In most cases, 
perhaps, there is an inward appreciation of the object, and 
yet an outward depreciation and detraction. This, however, 
is envy in its most malicious form, with malice aforethought; 
but we think there may be, and undoubtedly is, an envious 
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and blinded state of mind in which men are continually 
seeing and judging the wrong way, to the great detriment of 
their neighbors. This detestable harpy, which builds its 
horrid nest in the human heart, feeds on no carrion, but 
rather picks the choicest flowers and sweetest morsels of 
virtue and attainment. The purer the vesture it touches, the 
more conspicuous and evident will be its tracks. No matter 
how high or unimpeachable a man’s position or character; 
no matter how perfect and noble his works; he cannot escape 
the dreadful beak of this fearful bird. “Be thou as chaste 
as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not escape calumny.” And 
what is calumny but one of the many weapons used by envy? 
The enterprising merchant who has amassed a handsome 
fortune, and provides well for his wife and family, is tra- 
duced as a miser, a speculator, or swindler. The author who 
produces a readable book is stigmatized as “stale, flat, and 
unprofitable.” The young lady who possesses grace and 
beauty, and who endeavors to treat her admirers with cour- 
tesy and cordiality, is set down as a flirt, or perhaps a darker 
whisper blurs the brow of modesty, and makes the cheek 
turn red with shame. The Christian who endeavors to alle- 
viate the sufferings of humanity, and, like Howard, goes into 
the prison-house a good Samaritan, is said by the envious to 
be seeking popularity. And so we might run through the 
whole scale, from the lowest note to the highest pitch, and 
we would find the discord of envy jarring the whole music 
of human life. 

The. various ways which envy has of exhibiting itself 
would form subject-matter for a volume, rather than a head, 
in an essay of this character. Nevertheless, a few may with 
propriety here be pointed out. It is sometimes bold and 
defiant in its attitude, loudly uttering its denunciations and 
slanders, seeking thus to drown the fair fame of its object in 
the noise and coloring of its own invective. But more fre- 
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quently it moves silently, “like a ghost towards its design,” 
and wears on its front a cunning mask of sleek hypocrisy. 
The wise man pictures such when he says, “He that hateth, 
dissembleth with his lips, and layeth up deceit within him. 
When he speaketh fair, believe him not, for there are seven 
abominations in his heart.” We frequently see a man lament- 
ing over the shortcomings of another in suppressed whisper- 
ings and inward groanings, who, to all outward appearances, 
seems sincere in his condolement, but who, in reality, is 
nothing more than a base detractor. What is more pitiable 
than to see one of these poor gad-flies calling together a 
small circle of the envied person’s friends to tell, as a great 
secret, some coined slander, or exaggerated defect? 

There is yet another class, who are not aggressive; they 
make no warfare upon reputation, but who, when appealed 
to for decision, will gravely weigh the question of merit or 
demerit, and end by giving the culprit one beauty for every 
fifty blemishes. How admirably has the witty Sheridan 
sketched these three classes in his well-known characters of 
Lady Sneerwell, Sir Benjamin Backbite, and Mrs. Candor! 
Alas! for this soul-destroying spirit of envy! It taints our 
judgment, embitters the sweet waters of conversation, and 
pollutes most of the periodical literature of the day. Must 
it always be so? Is there no antidote? Can we find no 
remedy? ‘To these latter questions we feel at a loss fora 
reply. Unless the divine law of love is to rule in our hearts 
as the supreme element of character, and we are to look 
upon our neighbors with the same eye of appreciation that 
we bestow upon ourselves, we fear no person will be wholly 
unpolluted. And yet there is one consideration which should 
be in itself sufficient to drive envy from every heart, namely, 
that it is beneath the dignity of all true maghood; it is 
unworthy of all the higher feelings of our nature; it is 
unprofitable in its results, and debasing in its influence. Let 
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us therefore endeavor to put away this evil from our hearts; 
let us endeavor to be just; nay, more, let us be generous. 
For “if we use every man according to his desert, who shall 
escape whipping?” 





¢ 
+ 


MEN FOR THE TIMES. 

There is a certain species of thought, which may be con- 
ceived of as the result of what may be called the atmospheric 
influences of the age, which exists almost every where in a 
latent form; and the man who gives utterance to this 
thought, bringing it within the range of comprehension and 
observation, is he who most effectually commands the atten- 
tion of the multitude. To reproduce what has often before 
been brought forward; to reargue questions which have 
already been disposed of, or proved to be entirely incapable 
of solution; to raise visionary speculations, which have no 
bearing upon existing facts, is but to advance ideas which 
have no sympathy in the public heart. The men who would 
help to elevate their country in the scale of being, and make 
it a central sun in the midst of lesser luminaries, must give 
to it the service of vigorous, manly thought, the product of 
wakeful, toiling hours; without this, their efforts will be 
unavailing, their labor fruitless. If ever there was a time in 
the nation’s history when we needed earnest, self-denying 
men, it is the present. The great mass of public men have 
become so corrupt and degenerate, they have so far forgotten 
the true dignity of their position, as to call for the severest 
rebuke at the hands of their constituents. True patriotism 
seems te be almost a thing unknown to a great many of our 
office-holders and office-seekers; or, if it is known by them, 
it is treated as something visionary, a m2re conception of 
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what might be, but has no existence in reality. The love 
of self has protruded into every department of our national 
concerns; all other things are made subservient to self- 
aggrandizement; anything that could step in to hinder and 
restrain, is set aside, as unworthy of a moment’s attention. 
The great question has been, how much can I make out 
of an office, rather than how well can I perform the responsi- 
ble duties pertaining to that office. Pride, fashion, and vain 
ambition have urged on their willing victims in all the 
departments of trust and responsibility. In fact, so power- 
ful and all-controlling has been this great evil, that many 
who for years have occupied places of honorable trust in the 
affairs of the nation, have at last been found out as default- 
ers; they have given way to the fell swoop of a miserable 
ambition, burying themselves and their families in one com- 
mon vortex of ruin. Alas! that our public men should 
become so degenerate, as to make a foul blot upon the fair 
escutcheon of the nation; indeed, so common has been the 
fall from integrity within the past few years, as to compel 
the belief that the spirit of the Puritan fathers has ceased to 
be transmitted to their posterity. The love of show has 
been the ruling passion, the all-controlling principle of their 
lives; and while there are but few rich, we can scarcely tell, 
from outward appearance, who are and who are not. But 
amid all this love of show, the mind and morals have been 
neglected, essential excellence has been supplanted by a 
weak forgery, piety is left to those who have hopelessly 
failed to obtain the world’s applause. With such degrading 
influences in our social circles, it is not to be wondered at 
that office, in our growing country, is resorted to in order to 
obtain the resources of vain ambition, rather than to serve 
the public at an honorable post. It seems to be almost a 
logical sequence, that when the office-seeker spends more 
than the salary of that office to obtain it, he means to make 
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it up by stealing. Paradoxical as it may appear, there 
are those here in our own land, and in this enlightened 
age, who find their counterpart in those whom Thucy- 
dides describes as spending but little time in the service 
of the nation, and much in the promotion of personal in- 
terests and private ends. This is indeed the outerying sin 
of the nation; men have permitted themselves to be so swept 
along on the waves of corruption, that to day, honest, true 
men, qualified for the office they fill, are the exception, not 
the rule. In fact, noble and virtuous men shrink from the 
responsibility of an office, which is but the synonym of 
bribery and fraud. 

But these things ought not so to be, when we consider 
that the life of the nation is imperilled thereby; that nation 
that was born into the great family, amid the convulsive 
throes and the mighty struggles of the Revolution; that 
nation founded at such cost and sacrifice. Nothing but that 
indomitable energy of purpose which our forefathers pos- 
sessed enabled them to overcome all the difficulties, and_ 
surmount all the obstacles, which rose up before them, and 
gave them power to lay the strong and broad foundation, 
and thereon to rear the consummate superstructure of our 
national liberty. It needs no long and tedious demonstration 
to prove that such men as we have described are not fit to 
direct the affairs of this great people. No; the truth is so 
palpable, that the most obtuse cannot fail to see it. 

For controlling aright the affairs of the nation, we need 
men of pure patriotism, men of faith and firm integrity, who 
live far above suspicion, and out of the atmosphere of 
intrigue or political corruption. We need men who will 
discard party and party influences, and submerge all outside 
differences in the great, broad interests of the Republic; 
those who shall feel the tremendous responsibility that rests 
upon them, as having transmitted to them this fair heritage 
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by the revolutionary sires, for its preservation and uphold- 
ing, that they too, in turn, may hand it down to posterity 
with its glory undiminished, and its lustre undimmed. Fur- 
ther, the men for the times are those who will feel that God 
for no vain purpose guided Columbus over the dark waters 
of the ocean; preserved the lives of the Pilgrim fathers amid 
the dangers of the wilderness and savage tribes, and enabled 
them to plant this beautiful and well-proportioned tree upon 
the unhospitable shores of Plymouth, and has watered and 
blessed it, and led us up till now, through all the storms of 
battle, through all the trials and perils which beset a nation’s 
childhood and youth; that they were enabled to erect the 
standard of liberty, and form a constitution and laws for the 
government of their posterity, which have been the admira- 
tion of the world, and before the brightness of whose rising, 
kings have trembled, and despots stood aghast; but rather 
that He had the design of making this nation, through her 
rulers, a source from whence should go forth streams to 
gladden the hearts of oppressed millions. 

We need men who will feel that their greatest honor and 
renown, and even their greatest reward, is in filling well the 
office, and doing, with all faith and earnestness, whatever of 
duties pertain to it. The efforts of such men would never 
be forgotten. Posterity would hold them in grateful remem- 
brance, as the benefactors of the race. Contrast with the 
efforts of these men, the efforts of modern scepticism, whose 
scintillations charm for a time the multitude, but soon sink 
into merited oblivion. It may be for a moment the gorgeous 
corruscations have lit up the horizon with their artificial 
fires, and even threaten to obliterate the stars; but after the 
blaze is spent, the old planets are found in their places, sit- 
ting calmly as before, performing their Maker’s will. The 
race do not wish, degenerate as it'is, to see entirely crushed 
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those great truths upon which men have built their choicest 
hopes, but rather those doctrines which are true and right, 
and for the benefit of men, will in the end triumph, and the 
race will yet be most grateful to those who have stood up in 
the defence of those great principles and divinely given 
truths. There is no nation under the whole heaven that 
affords a grander field for the display of true eloquence than 
our own. There is no bound or limit to the audiences men 
may gather, save those alone which grow out of their powers 
to reach them. As far as men can make themselves heard, 
there will be hearers to listen. This, however, is on certain 
conditions. 

Men must have something to say worthy of listening to; 
something which men need to hear; something that is fresh, 
earnest, vigorous; something that is the offspring of their 
own mind, “the result of their own observation, the infer- 
ence of their own reason, the impulse of their own heart, and 
not the mechanical repetition of stale and weary platitudes.” 
True and false eloquence are easily distinguishable; men 
must believe what they say, if they would produce convic- 
tion in the minds of their hearers. 

Impassioned feeling naturally, and often of necessity, 
breaks through the prescribed limits of decorum, but the 
multitude will respond, and every heart will heave and throb 
in unison; but the affectation of feeling is disgusting, it is 
absurd, and the men who deal in it are not those who gain 
the attention and win the hearts of the audience. Men must 
suit their speech to time and place, and with a full conviction 
of the truth of what they say, they must earnestly seek to 
enforce it on others—these alone are the men that succeed, 


these alone are the men for the times. 


Kappa. 
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THE OLD YEAR. 





On a night, the last of bleak December, 
In mid-winter’s cold and cheerless hour, 
Watching by the fire each blazing ember, 
*Lone I sat, wrapt in the Muse’s power. 
Near the hearth-stone, 
On a night, the last of bleak December. 


Just at twelve, the solemn midnight hour, 
When the world reposed in quiet slumber, 
Choirs of bells from every church and tower 
Rang their hallelujahs without number. 
Notes of grandeur, 
Just at twelve, the solemn midnight hour. 


As they welcomed New Year in with ringing, 
It did seem a band exempt from sorrow, 
O’er the Old Year’s grave in concert singing, 
Thoughtless of the present, past, or morrow. 
Thus I pondered, 
As they welcomed New Year in with ringing. 


In the twelve-month gone what hopes have vanished, 
What bright prospects burst in empty bubble! 
Where the hearts whose joy sad grief has banished ! 
Bosoms once so happy, filled with trouble! 
Sad the picture, 
In the twelve-month gone what hopes have vanished. 


Sweet and prattling infants Death has taken, 
Buoyant youth in life’s noonday of gladness, 
Manbood’s prided strength has torn and shaken, 
Caused the silvery head to bend in sadness. 

No distinction, 
Sweet and prattling infants Death has taken. 


Some have for their country’s honor perished, 
Fallen nobly, covered o’er with glory, 
And they’ll live in every true heart cherished, 
Ever to be praised in song and story. 
Noble record, 
Some have for their country’s honor perished. 


















Emulation. 





From the Old Year’s darkened tomb light streameth, 
Onward marches Truth and Right are making. 
On our nation’s banner glory beameth, 
Treason’s pillars crumbling are, and quaking. 
Take gotd courage. 
From the Old Year’s darkened tomb light streameth. 


In her grave a tear-drop we will bury, 
Bid farewell, and hail the New Year morning, 
Enter on its threshold blithe and merry, 
By our actions God and man adorning. 
Gone for ever. 


In her grave a tear-drop we will bury. 
Dvuxg. 


EMULATION. 

A king sat upon his throne, and there was led in before 
him a man of noble mien. “What can he do more than 
other men?” demanded the king. “Nothing,” was the 
reply. “Then chop off his head.” 

This question and command of the king, with their laconic 
brevity and biting severity, bring with them much instruc- 
tion, and a lesson fit to be learned. Spoken in a moment of 
angry passion, and with no thought save to satisfy the 
wicked cravings of the human heart, they come down to us 
laden with truth, and involving a principle well worthy the 
attention of all. 

That man is a progressive, excelling being, is an acknow- 
ledged truth. In this very power and capacity consists one 
evidence of his superiority over the brutes. But as the low- 
est specimen of man is possessed of some degree of excel- 
lence and superiority over the brutes, so the higher types of 
men are distinguished by certain characteristics, which place 
them correspondingly above men of less capacity. Nature, 
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with her wonted fulness, presents many illustrations of this 
idea. There is a vast difference between the little plants’ 
that grow almost unnoticed, and seemingly of little use, and 
those fabrics of nature’s artifice, the mighty trees of the 
forest. 

However much we may exalt and magnify mother earth, 
when we study her true relations, we find that she is but a 
small part of a grand system; which system itself is com- 
paratively a small part of the whole creation. “One star 
differs from another in glory.” This principle prevails in 
all the orders of creation from highest to lowest, and in man 
especially do we see the exemplification of it. As we look 
over the face of history, we observe that all human progress 
has directly depended upon man’s superiority over man, and 
nation surpassing nation. Had children followed in the 
old beaten track of their fathers, and their children trod the 
same path; had one nation been content to adopt the customs 
and laws of the nation that preceded it, with no show of 
improvement, civilization and progress would have been 
comparatively unknown. 

“There are diversities of gifts among men.” While in 
every age there have been those who were the mere passive 
recipients of impressions from the external world, there have 
also been men of superiority and enterprise, those who have 
striven to surpass the deeds of those who have gone before 
them—who have done “more than other men.” These are 
they who tower above the rest of mankind, like the lofty 
pines above the forest, and may be justly styled “Karth’s 
heroes.” Each new thought, each grand accomplishment of 
men of this character, have formed the steps of the onward 
tread of civilization. 

These ideas the question of the king, short and pithy, 
embodies. Emulation thus expressed is an incentive to 
action of the widest application, and has an extensive reign 
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over the minds of men. “What can I do more than other 
men?” is often asked by men. It is a prominent motive in 
the minds of kings and rulers, when they strive to increase 
their dominions, or to rescue their kingdoms from the low 
state into which they may have fallen, and restore them to 
their former glory. 

This idea was in the mind of Alexander, who strove all 
men to surpass, all men to conquer. In fact, whenever new 
theories, new projects, or new conquests, or the promulgation 
of new principles and ideas have been undertaken, this has 
been a grand idea and motive, which has urged men on to 
noble deeds of valor and self-sacrifice for truth. In things 
good, bad, and indifferent—in religious and secular pursuits, 
men often compare their abilities and deeds with those of 
others around them, and by so doing are urged on to 
renewed activities and greater advances. 

Some gifted genius may invent and construct a rude sort 
of steamboat. Another, grasping the idea in a still grander 
form,*may add new inventions and conveniences, until the 
roughly-made boat, with its awkward paddle-wheels, be- 
comes a floating palace, and almost a “very thing of life.” 

The great reformer, Martin Luther, in the midst of the 
darkness which enveloped the age in which he lived, dis- 
cerned the truths of the Christian religion, and in the very 
face of the cannons of Popery laid the foundations of that 
fortress which was destined in turn to overthrow all the 
strongholds of the Roman pontiff. He, however, did not 
know the whole truth, but was erroneous in some of his 
doctrines. It remained for men of later time, acting by 
divine aid, and under the influence of a noble emulation, to 
point out his errors, and, building upon the foundation laid 
by him, to well-nigh complete the mighty bulwark, and to 
plant and fire many a cannon of heaviest calibre at the fast 
crumbling fortifications of this power of Satan. 
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Having thus glanced at the workings of the spirit of emu- 
lation, let us make a present application of it. In view of 
the present condition of our own country and the world, and 
of the work now before the civilized and enlightened portion 
of mankind, the question comes with great force to us of the 
present day, “What can we do more than other men?” 

From one point of view this question may seem almost 
absurd. The world is filled with the glorious deeds of men. 
Noble and enduring monuments of man’s genius have been 
reared in every corner, and the niches in the “Temple of 
Fame” seem already filled. What more can be done? The 
arts and sciences also have well-nigh reached earthly perfec- 
tion. Can mortal man do more? This view of the question 
is unfavourable, and fatally destructive to any advancement 
whatever. 

If, instead of a mere superficial view, we make a close 
observation of the deeds of men, we will find much unaccom- 
plished, much that remains to be done—so much, indeed, 
that we will no longer be at a loss for a wide field in'which 
to expend our highest effort. Nor should we be discouraged 
because others have done nobly. High as lofty monuments 
and pyramids tower above statues and edifices, did the 
magnificent grandeur of Egypt raise its proud head above 
that of Greece; and yet the simple artistic beauty and fine 
proportions of the Grecian models were far more admired. 
The monumental tomb of a Rameses might at first strike the 
beholder with more awe than the faultless Parthenon; but a 
second look only is needed for the goddess of war to bring 
us in willing subjection to her feet, and compel us to worship 
at her shrine of beauty. 

Though Egypt did much towards the civilization of the 
world, Greece, with all her simplicity, did far more. Here is 
a lesson for us. Although a Shakesperian genius may far 
outshine our own, yet by faithfully performing our duty in 
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the right time and place, we may hope to do still more than 
the great men of the past. With their examples, and the 
results of their labors, we may hope to accomplish much, 
and urge on still further the current of civilization. 
“Lives of great men all remind us 
We may make our lives sublime, 


And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints in the sands of time.” 


The whole world, lying in sin and iniquity, sends up from 
every continent the Macedonian cry. Our own country, 
torn and bleeding, talkes up the sad call, and it echoes and 
re-echoes through our valleys, and reverberates along our 
mountains. Coupled with the cry, “Come over and help 
us,” another as loud and urgent breaks upon our ears—a cry 
for noble, active, excelling, enterprising men. This is the 
world’s necessity, and may it realize the blessing. 


W. 





IDEAL-MEN. 

Man, in every age and every state of society, is governed 
by influences. These are of various kinds and characters, 
and operate in different ways to produce good or evil; and 
affect our every act, word, and even thought. This state- 
ment is so generally admitted that it may be considered 
quite self-evident, and therefore needs no proof. These 
influences may be divided in respect to their origin into 
external and internal; the external comprehending those 
influences that come from without, and are thence brought 
to bear upon a man’s nature and disposition; while the feel- 
ings, desires, and conceptions of his own mind and heart 
make up the internal. Now it often happens that one of 
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these kinds affects the other toa great extent, and the two 
thus become united in their power. This is the case with 
the admirer of nature; he conceives in his own mind a love 
for beauty and harmony; these are presented to him in 
nature; nature thus has an influence over him which it 
would not have but for his conception of beauty and har- 
mony found therein; while at the same time his feeling 
becomes intensified by its gratification. This again is true 
in respect to a person who has formed an idea of nobleness 
and excellence, and finds it presented in the character of 
another. In intelligent men the thinking part has a superi- 
ority over the working part, which consists not only in 
taking the lead of it, but also in requiring more to which it 
may devote its powers. Hence there is a spare capital of the 
former, after enough has been appropriated to the common 
uses and experiences of life. This is invested in forms of 
the imagination, in creating those perfect objects toward 
which the whole man may strive, or upon which he may 
feast his fancy—in a word, in Ideals. 

These ideals are formed of every thing that can be thought 
of as perfect, or as possessing some degree of perfection ; and 
as this is true of man, that is, since a perfect man may be 
conceived of, at least one possessed of human perfection, we 
find that an ideal-man is often formed in the mind as the 
standard of nobleness and excellence to him in whose mind 
the ideal is formed. One having this ideal-man often finds 
his counterpart in real life, which counterpart will have 
much more influence over the person than he would without 
the prepossession in his favor. This influence must not be 
underrated, especially in the case of those in the full enjoy- 
ment of their faculties. 

It leads one to look upon the acts of another with approba- 
tion, though they be not such as they should be, and to strive 
to imitate him as much as possible. The ideal-man becomes a 
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demi-god, who is recognised as possessing all that is desirable 
—honor, esteem, goodness, in short, every thing, while at the 
same time he may really have no desirable thing: for exam- 
ple, how many make their ideal-man the selfish, cold-hearted 
nabob, enjoying all the advantages of wealth, and yet basely 
appropriating them to unworthy ends; or the cruel, misery- 
making one, who has gained the “glory of a conqueror;” or 
the relentless tyrant, exulting in his unbounded power, while 
the beneficent, philanthropic, and just, seem too common 
characters for their imaginations? This is truly too great a 
mistake for those of this generation to make, when love to 
God, to our fellow-men, and to our country, are making such 
loud calls, and when it behooves every one to place himself 
under the best influences, and use every effort to become 
such a man as shall benefit, not injure, bless, not curse, his 
fellow-men. May all then set before themselves pure and 
lofty ideal-men, that in following after them they may be 
ennobled and made men, true men. 


a». 


LIGHTS, BIG AND LITTLE. 





I can remember, years ago, when I sat by the light of a 
tallow-candle, and by the aid of its dull flame gained much 
information, both good, bad, and indifferent. In after years 
came the discovery of Kerosene—a discovery that all, who 
when the sun was gone have been compelled to substitute 
the miserable candle, should be devoutly thankful for. 
Then again, as the use of illuminating gas spread from the 
cities to the smaller towns, I thought that old Sol himself, 
when he made his daily disappearance, would not be much 
missed, and for brilliancy of effect even considered him 
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eclipsed on some occasions. And now the Drummond light 
is certainly better than any of nature’s contrivances for 
lighting the earth after dark, so much so that if the moon 
is dispensed with altogether hereafter, it need not be a mat- 
ter of alarm, for if we can get a Drummond light large 
enough, it would answer very well instead, and only spooney 
lovers be apt to complain. 

Well, as I was sitting in chapel at evening prayers not 
long ago, having nothing else to look at, I cast my eyes 
upon our worthy Faculty, who, as usual, were all seated in a 
row, looking very solemn and dignified, when the idea came 
across my mind that they were very much like our artificial 
lights—some very dull, and some very brilliant. I could 
range them down from my favorite professor to—respect 
for the powers that be prevent my saying whom. There 
were the men who gave us some ideas worth having—the 
big Drummond lights, whose very presence seemed illumi- 
nating. The Kerosene was very good, but of ordinary 
calibre—and then some tallow-candles, shining just about 
enough to make “darkness visible.” Having started my 
train of thought, of course I had not time to complete my 


_journey there, for other things were demanding attention; 


but now I am at leisure, I will try to get up steam, and see 
where it will lead to, for trains of thought are generally 
quite different from all other trains; when you step aboard, 
you have very little idea of your destination, so keeping a 
sharp lookout that I don’t run into materialism on the one 
hand, and pantheism or transcendentalism on the other,* I 
will venture forth. 

In looking back over the world, there would be no diffi- 
culty in pointing out men of all ranks in the scale of bright- 
ness. . There was the great Newton, a light of intense bril- 
liancy; Shakespeare, in his proper sphere, fully as great; 


* Very good that, but unfortunately stolen. 
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and, thank fortune, a whole host of others, whose names you 
know as well as I. Then Stevenson, Fulton, and many 
others of a little less lustre. They have all been assigned 
their proper places, just as you and I have assigned places, 
whether proper or not, to our college dignitaries: and, by 
the way, if any of these latter should grumble at thus being 
talked of, they must bear in mind that such is the fate of all 
who aspire to be lights. 

These artificial lights that I have mentioned are bright 
only in their proper places. A tallow-candle might give 
sufficient light in a small room, but would amount to very 
little in a large hall; and the Drummond, which is magnifi- 
cent at night, Iam afraid would appear rather ‘dull at noon- 
day; just so is it with human lights. Napoleon was one of 
the first order in military science. Homer, Virgil, and 
Milton possess great brilliancy in their propher spheres. 
Aristotle, of the ancients, and Bacon, of the moderns, are 
the great lights of the science of logic. Humboldt and 
Cuvier removed much of fhe darkness that had concealed 
' the mysteries of nature from lesser men. In like manner, 
every department of science and art have their great lights. 
But I think you will agree with me that the Iliad, with 
Napoleon for its author, would have been just about as 
interesting to the ancient Greeks, as in our time that poem 
generally is to the unfortunates of the Soph. room; and that 
France, with a Virgil or a Milton for her first Consul, would 
hold a very different position in history from her present 
one. No better men than Aristotle and Bacon have ever 
‘lived, for developing the great principles of deductive and 
inductive science, whereas the Waverly novels or Dickens’s 
works would have been very dull indeed, if written by their 
ponderous pens. Humboldt was a great light in the science 
of geology, but I verily believe we would still be travelling 
in the slow old stage-coach, if the birth of railroads had 
VOL, XXIV.—23 
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depended as much on him as it did on the humble collier- 
boy. Outside of their proper sphere, they would have shone 
rather dimly; like some of my college friends, who are 
excellent in Greek, but wofully deficient in Mathematics, 
they are only good in their own departments. Of course, 
there is such a thing as versatility of talent, and you may 
say that some of these men would have been great in what- 
ever they had undertaken. I think not; there is a sphere 
for every one to move in, and God has given to men only 
talents for what they are. Yet although He has made every 
one with the design that he shall fill some place, or perform 
some duty, it has been said of some that I know, and think 
it probable that you do too, that no one could ever conceive 
what it was. Well, it is quite likely that there are such. 
Men who might have done great good in the world, have 
been big lights, but because the opportunity never presented 
itself, have been left in obscurity. Still, the world is not 
much inclined to believe that opportunities make men great, 
but that they are great themselves. 

There is something very grand in being a big light, and 
being able to outshine all little surrounding luminaries. It 
seems to me that they must have a contempt for those less 
brilliant than themselves, something like the sun must feel 
when it brings its bright broad rays on a modest little can- 
dle. Don’t you think that these great men, like Napoleon 
and Shakespeare, when they were conscious of their supe- 
riority, must have conceived a sublime disdain of all little 
men? They may never have expressed such a feeling, and 
would have been very foolish if they did, yet it would have 
been very natural. Whether this be so or not, little men, 
when they know they are little, and they do when they are 
sensible, are sometimes wont to have a contempt for them- 
selves when they come into their presence, and are some- 
times apt to think that the great men look down upon them, 
whether they do or not. 
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All the world is not made up of big lights. On the con- 
trary, they are quite scarce. Still, if we can’t have them, 
thank fortune, we have hundreds of little lights, which serve 
to illumine our path quite as well. Perhaps it is a good 
thing that all our lights are not so brilliant, for we poor 
mortals who are the recipients might become blinded in the 
midst of so much light, and be obliged to grope our way 
along all through life. Yes, the world is full of little lights, 
and that is one of the blessings of civilization,—there are so 
many ways of making a light out of aman. There is one 
who would never have been better than any one else, only 
he discovered at school that he had a talent for speaking, 
and by practice he afterwards became a very good orator. 
Another found that he had great powers of imitation and of 
delineating character, and became a light in the theatrical 
world. Another discovered that he could write beautiful 
letters, when he took that magnificent way of wasting time, 
and so made literature his profession, and became a very 
good writer. Thus hundreds of occasions present them- 
selves for developing talent. 

And then we can all have a very reasonable hope of 
becoming one of these, for if we can’t be big lights, we 
surely stand some chance of being a little one; and little 
ones, let me tell you, are immensely better than none at all. 
None of us here in College want to be those who are shined 
on, who have no light of themselves, but are simple recipi- 
ents. Let us hope that while we will never refuse to receive, 
we shall also be able some day to impart. 

My train must stop here. It has brought me along very 
comfortably, and although it has not taken the most direct 
route—in fact, for so short a space I am afraid it has been 
very wandering, and has left untouched many quite interest- 
ing thoughts—I will no longer intrude on your notice, but 
let you turn on to the next article, which no doubt will 
be better worth your perusal. 
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FALSE PROGRESS. 


The present is an age of innovation. Old and effete sys- 
tems of philosophy are crumbling before the onward march 
of thought. Iconoclasts continually assail the altars of 
superstition, demolishing her shrines and scattering her 
votaries. 

Though this would be no evil, but rather a blessing, if 
followed by the erection of altars consecrated to a purer 
faith and a holier worship, it is a great evil when this work 
of destruction is followed by no reconstruction—when the 
transition is from superstition, not to faith, but to infidelity. 
This evil has become so common as to attract much atten- 
tion, and the study of its causes may well occupy our seri- 
ous thoughts, in order that we may, if possible, discover its 
remedy. 

An important cause of this evil is found in the powerful 
influence which superstition possesses over the minds of her 
votaries: Extravagant and absurd opinions and beliefs on 
subjects which are involved in mystery, especially with 
respect “to God, to religion, and to beings superior to man,” 
exert force in an inverse ratio to their probability. But 
when these ideas are instilled into us from our earliest in- 
fancy, and allowed to grow with our growth, and strengthen 
with our strength, they soon come to exercise a controlling 
influence over our life and conduct. And when, by the 
exercise of reason, men discover the absurdity of these 
beliefs—that they are based upon no rational foundation— 
by one sweeping generalization they include in the same 
category the belief in every thing supernatural, every thing 
for which they cannot account on rational grounds. As the 
youth, whose mind has been filled with strange and fanciful 
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stories till his credulity is strained to the utmost, on disco- 
vering that he has been imposed upon, suddenly refuses to 
believe any thing that his companions may tell him; so the 
victim of superstition, when undeceived, concludes that the 
mysteries of faith are equally false, and her demands on his 
credulity equally unreasonable. 

Again, the means by which these extravagant notions are 
overthrown are entirely of a negative character, or if they 
involve any thing positive, it is simply an implicit reliance 
on the deductions of unaided reason, or rather on reason 
falsely so-called, which abjures belief in what cannot be 
accounted for, as absurd and unbecoming a rational being; 
and is blind to the plain dictate of common sense, that what 
rests upon good evidence we are bound to believe, no matter 
how mysterious it may be, or how hard to explain. So that 
the bad soil of superstition, sown with the bad seeds of false 
reason, produces the evil fruits of infidelity, in some thirty- 
fold, in some sixty, and in some one hundred, according to ° 
the strength of the soil, and the degree in which it is watered 
by pride, and cultivated by the efforts of false philosophers. 

If the zealous efforts with which infidels labor to sow the 
seeds of unbelief were rivalled by those of Christians, to sow 
and cultivate the good seeds of a rational faith and a sound 
philosophy, we might hope that this evil fruit would soon 
disappear, and this bad soil be reclaimed; for the natural 
advantages are almost all on the side of truth, and opposed 
alike to the blindness of superstition and the false lights of 
infidel philosophy. Nature, in all her simplicity and beauty, 
stands with open arms inviting us to her confidence; and 
while she displays before us in one hand the rich treasures 
of her own magnificence, with the other she points upward 
to the great Source and Author of all. 

But the rationalist sees only one side of this picture. He 
beholds the magnificence and beauty, but fails to discern the 
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finger of nature pointing upward to her Maker. And though 
laboring under many disadvantages, it must be confessed 
that rationalists strive to represent this scene to others in the 
light in which they themselves behold it, with a zeal and 
energy well worthy of a better cause, and with a success 
which is truly alarming to the friends of truth. 

Many able writers have enlisted in their service, and much 
of our literature is now filled with this fatal poison. That it 
is fatal to sound philosophy, true religion, and national 
liberty, is generally acknowledged. The nation thoroughly 
imbued with it must die. Though the form of life may 
remain for a while, yet the permanent abiding principle of 
national life is gone, and even the form cannot long survive. 

In America this evil has made alarming progress, and is 
now contributing to those influences which threaten to in- 
volve us in anarchy and ruin. Since, then, this is a real and 
practical evil among us, and since it is fatal to liberty and 
virtue, we should give earnest heed to the means by which 
it may be eradicated. This must be accomplished by the 
light of true religion and sound philosophy, of which every 


educated man ought to be a faithful torch-bearer. 
DELTA. 





RIGHT OF REVOLUTION. 


All things are subject to a law of motion, which displays 
its power in the most minute as well as in the grandest tri- 
umphs of creative art. The tiny plant shoots forth its tender 
blade, developes, dies, and then springs up anew to die 
again; while the majestic heavens unceasingly pursue their 
circling paths through the immensity of space. The whole 
realm of nature is in motion. 


“She dreads an instant’s pause, 
And lives but while she moves.” 
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Nor yet is man, though bearing in his form the image of 
his Maker, and endowed with an immortal mind, freed from 
submission to this all-pervading law. He too comes into 
life a helpless infant; lives a few short years, and then 
returns to dust. But, what appears more wondrous still, 
this principle manifests itself in the continued and successive 
birth, growth, and decay of nations. The whole book of 
history is but a story of the rise and fall of empire. This 
national rotation arises from the imperfection of all human 
government, joined with man’s insatiable desire for change. 
Hence, we may conclude, that just so long as the elements of 
human nature retain their essential characteristics, nations 
will continue to advance and to decline. 

The term revolution signifies an organic or radical change 
in the constitution of government. It is both a perpetual 
and indispensable agency in all national development, yet 
experience shows that it is almost universally attained 
through force of arms, and amidst the horrors of civil war. 
But the thought of war in any form is one at which the soul 
of man recoils. He pictures to his mind a truthful scene of 
burning towns and ruined cities, dungeons and scaffolds, 
armies and battle-fields, while to his ear there comes the 
dying warfior’s groan, harshly blending with the wailings of 
the widow and her helpless little ones. If, then, a govern- 
ment is overthrown amidst such scenes, surely the “sacred 
right of revolution” ought never to be brought forth from 
its shrine on a mean or ordinary occasion. Those who exer- 
cise this right are justly held accountable for all the desola- 
tions of the strife; for the evil passions which it must awa- 
ken; for the precious blood that is poured out; for the 
affections that are sundered; and for interrupted peace and 
happiness. Unless the nation truly needs a revolution, such 
must sink beneath the execrations of an outraged people, and 
the curses of an incensed God. 
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It becomes us, therefore, to consider well the question, 
When is revolution justifiable? For it is evident that the 
right of revolution has many and important limitations, else 
government and law are terms which have no meaning. 
The question, involving as it does the stability of govern- 
ment, and hence the welfare of the human race, is one of 
paramount importance, and to us, who seem upon the verge 
of national disruption, it is one of special interest. The 
right of revolution, we presume, none will deny, nor would 
it comport with the object of this essay to prove. Assuming 
that there is a right, we propose to inquire what are its limi- 
tations. It would be difficult to render a specific answer, 
which could apply to every case that might arise. Nor 
shall we make the attempt. But with the aid of history we 
venture a few general suggestions. 

I. The question of revolution is primarily one of con- 
science. Governments are of divine origin; appointed for 
the good of man, and designed to be the safeguards of pro- 
perty and life. If utterly destroyed, confusion would take 
the place of order, and the most wretched misery would 
ensue. Hence the obligations of established law are enjoined 
with sacred emphasis in the plain teachings of the holy word. 
If rulers are ordained of God, then truly they should not be 
set at naught on any merely human pretence. Such action 
would be nothing less than treason against heaven. There- 
fore, it is conclusive that the right of overthrowing an exist- 
ing government cannot be maintained unless required by the 
demands of a still higher law. When the two conflict, then 
that which is supreme must be obeyed; but when they har- 
monize, no valid reason can be shown why either should be 
disregarded. 

This limitation may seem to exclude from all unchristian 
people the privilege of a right which we assume as univer- 
sal. If such were destitute of conscience, then indeed their 
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privilege might be questioned; but we know that in the 
breast of every man there dwells a principle of right, and all 
alike must satisfy its stern demands. But on those nations 
living in the sunlight of God’s written word, there rests a 
double obligation to respect the sacredness of law. 

Added to these proofs drawn from our moral duty, the 
records of the past afford abundant testimony that no revolu- 
tion ought to be attempted, except it be for conscience’ sake. 
All the most decisive revolutions which have met divine 
approval and the admiration of the world, have been 
founded on this very principle. Such was that great con- 
vulsion which shook England to its centre, more than two 
hundred years ago. The religious rights of the people were 
trampled under foot until forbearance ceased to be a virtue. 
They then rose; tore down the royal standard; and unfurled 
the banner of religious freedom. Such, likewise, was the 
glorious struggle which obtained for us our nation’s inde- 
pendence. It was a revolution founded on the holy princi- 
ples of right and liberty. While, on the other hand, those 
insurrections which were raised without respect to the de- 
mands of conscience, though at the first they may have 
seemed successful, have in the end proved bitterness. The 
pages of history are black with the story of the evils they 
have wrought. Hence, we conclude, from the lessons of 
experience, and from our intuitive convictions of right, that 
no revolution can be justified unless the laws of the existing 
government are directly opposed to the requirements of the 
holy law of God. 

II. In the second place, although, when human law con- 
flicts with the divine, that which is supreme demands obedi- 
ence from the individual on his own responsibility, it does 
not follow that an armed resistance, for that reason, would 
be right. There are other considerations of vast importance. 

The fundamental conception in the idea of revolution is 

VOL. XxXIV.—24 
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that of new creation as following decay. Hence, to be legiti- 
mate, and fulfil the part assigned to it in history, revolution 
must not merely destroy, but build from the dissevered ele- 
ments a new and far more perfect structure. If it demolishes 
a wicked government, but does not replace a better one, then 
the people are left in a worse condition than before, so that 
another revolution is demanded by a still more urgent need. 
Thus there would be no end to war. Those bloody revolu- 
tions which occurred in France—1. That which brought to 
the block Louis XVI.; 2. That which drove Charles X. into 
exile; and, 3. That which took the sceptre from the grasp of 
Louis Philip—are sad examples of this kind. For though 
the people were most grievously oppressed, and though they 
were successful in their struggles against tyranny, yet after 
spending so much blood and treasure their condition was 
not really improved. Therefore, we conclude, that no at- 
tempt at revolution can be justified unless a better form of 
government will be established in the stead of that which is 
destroyed. 

III. Another limitation, of great moment, is apparent from 
the special character of revolutions. They have ever been 
regarded as ulterior remedies for the cure of national corrup- 
tion. A last resort should never be a first resort. Therefore 
every other means should be applied and found to fail, before 
a people can rightfully arise to shake off the shackles of 
perverted power, and overturn the strongholds of misused 
authority. The patient Dutch of the sixteenth century well 
understood the meaning of this truth, and gave to posterity 
a noble illustration of its application. They bore oppressive 
taxes, and endured the most excruciating torture for the 
sake of their religious views. Long they protested and 
complained without effect. At last, when every right was 
erushed beneath the iron heel of despotism, and every other 
avenue of hope was closed, the people had resort to revolu- 
tion. 
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IV. And, lastly, though there be an urgent need of revolu- 
tion, it should never be attempted unless there exists a fair 
prospect of success. The force of this restriction must be 
manifest. Every unsuccessful attempt to throw off the 
chains of tyranny causes them to be more tightly rivetted. 
And every unsuccessful attempt to subvert an oppressive 
government would only tend to make it more oppressive. 
Thus the act of revolution would augment the very evil 
which it was intended to destroy. 

It may be argued, though, that “right is might,” and 
therefore when a people fight for holy principles against a 
wicked government, success will surely crown their efforts. 
If this theory could stand the test of experience, then it 
would be worthy of consideration. As well might we 
demand a little child to actively resist the ruffian’s grasp, 
although it would exasperate the ruffian, and insure the per- 
petration of his base designs. 

Thus we have briefly shown that the right to overthrow 
an established government exists only when obedience to 
that government is disobedience to God; when a better one 
will be established in its stead; when there is no other 
remedy; and when there is a reasonable prospect of success. 

That there may be other limitations, to apply to special 
cases, is most readily admitted; but we conceive that these 
which have been stated are the most important, and of uni- 
versal application. If they were always carefully considered, 
revolutions would accomplish their true purpose, and the 
patriot might with hope discern beyond the smoke and car- 
nage of the battle-field the radiant sunlight of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, and with faith he might petition for the speedy 
coming of the golden age when human law will be obeyed, 
when swords will be for ever sheathed, and every land be 


free. 
IoTa. 
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Editor's Gable. 


Dear Reapers or rue Lit.: As we seat ourselves this cold winter’s day 
by the side of a blazing fire to prepare the usual finale for the expected 
number of our periodical, we fully realize the fact that our position is that 
of “A reel Edditah.” 

Withdrawn from the bustle of college life, retired to a quiet New . 
England village where we have come to sojourn for a few days, having 
temporarily converted one corner of a country parsonage into an editorial 
sanctum, with visions of forms, (printers’ forms we mean, of course, ) 
manuscripts, pages, ef cetera, floating before our mind’s eye, we apply at 
once to the task which lies before us. So much for our own circumstances 
and surroundings. Kind readers, how is it with you? You too have 
passed (or cu¢) the ordeal of sessional examination, and now are doubtless 
enjoying the holiday festivities in the bosom of your own, or some one 
else’s family, with pleasant anticipations for the long vacation that lies 
before you. 

Some, amid the countless amusements and pleasures of the city, are 
hurrying off the last hours of the departing year, and welcoming in the 
new. Others are facing the rigors of a country winter. The skating- 
parties, the donation visits, the sleigh-rides, with their jolly songs, their 
warm buffalo robes, and pleasant companions, absorb their attention, and 
serve well to break the tedious monotony of the past weeks of poling. Our 
friends of ’67 are spending their first college vacation; and ob, what lions 
(nothing personal) they expect to be in the circle in which they move! 
We venture to predict, young friends, that you will return to college 
humbler, but wiser—boys. If your experience is that of most of those 
who have gone before you, you will find that the college stories with which 
you thought to astound your old companions will not éake half as well as 
you expected; that the fine jokes which you laid up and took along will 
not be appreciated; and though your Freshmanic majesty will be treated 
with all due deference, you will find that, after all, the outside world is 
getting along very well without you. In short, did you not now and then 
go home and inform your friends of the fact, scarce one in ten would know 
of your being in college at all. To each and all, from the “dignified 
Senior” to the “aspiring Fresh,” in your seasons of gay pleasure and your 
moments of serious thought, in your remembrance of the past and your 
anticipations for the future, the Editor wishes a Merry Christmas and 
a Happy New Year. 

It is ours to bid farewell to the closing year, and extend the hand of 
greeting to the new. The past has been a year that will not soon fade 
from memory or the page of history. Its events have left impressions that 
cannot be effaced, and, we trust, taught lessons that cannot be forgotten. 
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We have looked with trembling anxiety upon the field of strife. We have 
seen those who are at once our enemies and our brethren, made bold by 
transient success, advancing into the very heart of our loyal States. We 
have awaited, in painful suspense, the result of the deadly contest; and 
when the smoke of the battle cleared away, it was to reveal an enemy 
discomfitted and fleeing, satisfied that, though an unholy cause may 
prosper for a time on the soil that nurtured it, yet aggression can never be 
its policy. We have seen the mighty fortresses on our great Father of 
Waters coming one by one under our protection, till the whole river is our 
own. When in our chief city mobocracy bade defiance to government, and 
threatened with one fell swoop to destroy all law, order, and rights of 
persons or property, what an exhibition of national strength was that 
when the honest intelligence of all parties adopted as its creed, that the 
Government must be upheld, and its authority remain supreme! 

Let us not forget the thousands of our gallant countrymen who have 
fallen victims to the dangers of the battle and the exposures of the camp. 
Many a noble form that a year ago stood erect in strength and beauty 
now lies mouldering in the dust. Perhaps the gentle hand of friendship 
has laid it in the tomb; perhaps the heedless stranger has hastily per- 
formed the last sad rites; or it may be that on some southern hill-side the 
bones of the fallen brave lie bleaching, unsheltered from the winter’s 
storm or the summer’s sun. 

Alas! how many hearts are saddened amid the festivities of the season 
by such thoughts as these! How many once cheerful firesides are dark- 
ened by the shadows cast over them by the memory of one whose pleasant 
voice will no more delight the ear, whose presence will not again gladden 
the family circle! But let it be remembered that thus to die is but to live. 
Though the spot where the body takes its last repose be unknown; though 
no tear of affection be shed above the sleeping dust; yet, for him who falls 
@ victim on his country’s altar, there shall stand a monument more lasting 
than human hands can build. When our country shall have come forth 
from her present furnace of affliction, purified from all her dross, her 
national curses removed, her national crimes forgiven, and presenting, 
instead of the disintegrated fragments which some would fain have us call 
“our country,” a firm and undivided nationality, pervaded by the spirit 
of Liberty, and guided by the spirit of Truth, then will the children of 
the veterans of to-day, rejoicing in their rich inheritance, proud of their 
ancestral name, point with grateful emotion to the governmental structure 
as it stands forth in all its beauty, and say, “ Sacred to the memory of our 
fallen sires!” 

Twice has the messenger of death entered into the very midst of our 
college community, and borne away a loved companion ; while every class 
from ’62 to ’65 has paid its tribute to the grave, and each from among 
its brightest ornaments. Sampson, Holden, Williams, Done, Thompson, 
stricken down in early manhood with the dews of youth yet fresh upon 
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your brow:—some falling victims to the diseases of the camp; some while 
engaged in the pursuits of college life—cut off as in a moment, and every 
bright anticipation dashed to the earth; some when just about to gird on 
your armor for the public service of your Heavenly Master. In vain do we 
seek among men for reasons to assign to these dispensations of God’s will. 
It is in the Christian’s faith alone that a solution can be found. Thither 
let us turn; and while amid the wintry winds that sing the requiem of the 
dying year we seem to hear mingled the notes of sorrow for our compa- 
nions who have been snatched from our side, let us remember the God 
who “‘doeth all things well,” and heed the lesson which He gives of our 
mortality, knowing that though we too may fall before our sun has reached 
its zenith, yet, 
“That life is long which answers life’s great end.” 

Scarcely a day of the last term went by without giving us some intima- 
tion that the college days of ’64 were fast drawing to aclose. To look 
back, it seems little more than a year since, a trembling group of Fresh- 
men, we huddled in the north-east corner of the chapel, and with feeble 
voices answered to the first roll-call. Yet it is true that four years, with 
their pleasures and their little perplexities, their disappointments and their 
expectations realized, their momente of joy and of sorrow, and their 
mighty changes in the outside world, have almost passed since that morn- 
ing. What a perfect type of human life is a course in college! We enter 
upon it like children, green, innocent, and ignorant of the little world 
which is opening before us. Prospects before us seem bright; every 
college distinction seems to lie within our grasp. The Freshman year is 
passed off. With some rough spots hewn away, but with all the hot blood 
of our college childhood yet boiling within our veins, ready for any adven- 
ture, we assume the rank of Sophs. With what an air of nonchalance 
does the youth strut the campus, when just emancipated from what he 
(poor, inexperienced fledgling!) considers the thraldom of the “ tutes’’! 
How importantly he flourishes his cane, and with what a patronizing smile 
he tips his hat (beaver, perhaps,) to one of last year’s instructors! Surely 
“Young America” has no better representative than acollege Soph. The 
frolics of this year ended, and life assumes a more serious aspect. Junior 
year is the counterpart of middle age. Enough of blithesome youth 
remains to excite some sympathy for the gayety of the younger members 
of the family—the Sophs; while so much of a fatherly feeling has taken 
possession of the breast as to render the man a fit defender of the perse- 
cuted Fresh who fly thither with all their troubles. Soon we find ourselves 
wrapt in the garb of Seniority. Then we begin to feel a kind of com- 
miseration for all the foibles which we find in those below us. We assume 
the privilege of giving advice to every unsophisticated Fresh, thoughtless 
Soph, or injudicious Junior who comes within our reach, with as much 
show of authority as the crab in the fable, and often with the same effect, 
for similar reasons. We expect to be appealed to in every case of dispute 
concerning college customs or laws, (except the unwritten code,) and 
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deliver our decisions with all the gravity and dignity of a judge on the 
bench. The thought that we are soon to leave the present scenes continu- 
ally obtrudes itself. We begin to gather our mantles about us, and prepare 
for our exit. Anxieties for the future form a large proportion of our 
thoughts; and finally, when our work is completed, the last recitation 
attended, the last examination passed, we step from the commencement 
stage into the busy world without, almost as ignorant of what awaits us 
there as is he who bids farewell to time of the scenes in which he shall 
mingle beyond. 

The closing weeks of the winter session have brought around the elec- 
tions which usually excite our public mind at this season, and we take 
pleasure in giving the following as the result. 

The Senior class have chosen as their Class Orator, William Hackett, Jr., 
of Easton, Pa.; Poet, William W. Curtiss, of Charlton, N. Y. The Edi- 
tors elected for the coming session are Thomas F. Crane, of Elizabeth, N. J.; 
Edward D. Ledyard, Jr., of Philadelphia; Henry C. Milspaugh, of New- 
burg, N. Y.; and G. W. Seiler, of West Hanover, Pa. For each of these 
we wish and feel that we can safely predict every success in the positions 
which they respectively fill. 

Of the Junior Orator election, no official information has yet reached us; 
but through the activity of our reporters, we have been put in possession 
of intelligence which we venture to give as the probable result. 

According to this, the Junior Orators elect are as follows: 


Whig Hall. 
W. Sronz Asgrr, Washington, D. C. 
Samvet Baker, Wheeling, Va. 
Caries H. McCrettan, sy " 
Rosert Sxoss, New York City. 
Clio Hall. 
JosePH Cross, Jr. Morristown, N. J. 
Danie. N. Grumwon, Newark, N. J. 
Tueopore W. Hunt, Metuchin, N. J. 
James N. Srratron, Mount Holly, N. J. 


These are all men to whom we believe the time-honored institutions that 
they represent can safely entrust their reputation. We wish them a 
brilliant success on the coming Junior Orator night, a fair audience, and 
an abundance of floral trophies. 

And now, kind readers, we submit to your perusal the pages of our 
Mag., hoping that you will not 

«— view us with a critic’s eye, 
But pass our imperfections by.” 

To our classmates we would return our thanks for the temporary honor 
and dignity with which they have clothed us. To our contributors we 
feel under lasting obligations for their generous co-operation. 

Wishing to all a pleasant vacation and a happy completion of their 
college career, we lay down our pen, content to relinquish for ever the 
position of Epitor. 
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